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Executive Summary 



Welcome to the Washington edition of the National Council on Teacher Quality's 2009 State Teacher Policy 
Yearbook. This analysis is our third annual look at state policies impacting the teaching profession. We hope that this 
report will help focus attention on areas where state policymakers can make changes that will have a positive impact 
on teacher quality and student achievement. 

The 2009 Yearbook presents a comprehensive analysis of state teacher policies. Our evaluation is organized in five 
areas encompassing 33 goals. Broadly, these goals examine the impact of state policy on 1) delivering well-prepared 
teachers, 2) expanding the teaching pool, 3) identifying effective teachers, 4) retaining those deemed effective and 
5) exiting those deemed ineffective. 

Washington at a Glance 

Overall 2009 Yearbook Grade: D+ 



AREA GRADES: GOAL BREAKDOWN: 



Area 1 Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 


D+ 


Fully meets 


3 


Area 2 Expanding the Teaching Pool 


C- 


^ Nearly meets 


5 


Area 3 Identifying Effective Teachers 


D 


| Partially meets 


8 


Area 4 Retaining Effective Teachers 


C 


(5 Only meets a small part 


6 


Area 5 Exiting Ineffective Teachers 


D+ 


^ Does not meet 


11 



MAJOR POLICY STRENGTHS: 

• Articulates consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations 

• Requires annual evaluations for all teachers 

• Maintains full authority to approve teacher preparation programs 

MAJOR POLICY WEAKNESSES: 

• Awards tenure virtually automatically 

• Fails to make evidence of student learning the preponderant criterion in teacher evaluations 

• Lacks an efficient termination process for ineffective teachers 

• Allows middle school teachers to teach on a K-8 generalist license 

• Does not ensure that middle school teachers are prepared to teach grade-level content 
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How is Washington Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Washington's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, and is on the right track when it 
comes to ensuring that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher 
preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics 
content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to 
pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Washington does not sufficiently prepare 
middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on 
a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to 
teach content-area subject matter, nor does it require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. 
Unfortunately, Washington does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, 
but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Washington lacks any policy that ensures 
efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Washington's alternate routes need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and 
do not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Commendably, Washington provides flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not place restrictions on 
alternate route usage. However, the state limits the providers of its alternate routes and collects little objective data 
to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, Washington's 
policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Washington's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although its teacher 
evaluation system utilizes classroom observations, Washington fails to require evidence of student learning through 
objective measures such as standardized test scores. Washington requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, 
including one early in the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. The 
probationary period for new teachers in Washington is only two years, and the state does not require any meaningful 
process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Washington is on 
the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, it 
reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Although district participation is not required, Washington provides a mentoring program for new teachers. 
Washington supports compensation for relevant prior work experience and differential pay for teachers working in 
high-needs schools and shortage subject areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation 
need improvement. Washington does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support 
retention bonuses, relevant prior work experience or performance pay. The state provides a financially sustainable, 
flexible pension system that gives teachers a choice for their pension plan between a defined benefit plan and a 
hybrid plan. Although the hybrid plan has aspects that make it more flexible, neither plan is portable or fair to all 
workers. The state is commended for offering a benefit formula that is fairer than most states; however, the formula 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Washington issues limited certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in 
the classroom for up to two years. Commendably, the state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory 
evaluation, regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal 
if they do not improve. Regrettably, Washington allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance 
to appeal multiple times, and the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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About the 2009 Yearbook 



The 2009 edition of the State Teacher Policy Yearbook is the National Council on Teacher Quality's 
third annual review of state laws, rules and regulations that govern the teaching profession. This 
year's report is a comprehensive analysis of the full range of each state's teacher policies, measured 
against a realistic blueprint for reform. 

The release of the 2009 Yearbook comes at a particularly opportune time. Race to the Top, the $4.5 billion federal discretionary 
grant competition, has put unprecedented focus on education reform in general, and teacher quality in particular. In many respects, 
the Yearbook provides a road map to the Race to the Top, addressing key policy areas such as teacher preparation, evaluation, 
alternative certification and compensation. Our analysis makes clear that states have a great deal of work to do in order to ensure 
that every child has an effective teacher. 

The 2009 Yearbook revisits most of the goals from our first two editions, with a few new goals added for good measure. With 
ongoing feedback from state officials, practitioners, policy groups and other education organizations, as well as NCTQ’s own 
nationally respected advisory group, we have continued to refine and develop our policy goals. Consequently, many of the goals 
and related indicators have changed from previous reviews. We therefore have not published comparisons with prior ratings, but 
look forward to tracking state progress in future editions. 

Our goals meet NCTQ's five criteria for an effective reform framework: 

1. They are supported by a strong rationale, grounded in the best research available. 

(A full list of the citations supporting each goal can be found at www.nctq.org/stpy.) 

2. They offer practical, rather than pie-in-the-sky, solutions for improving teacher quality. 

3. They take on the teaching profession's most pressing needs, including making the profession more responsive to 
the current labor market. 

4. They are for the most part relatively cost neutral. 

5. They respect the legitimate constraints that some states face so that the goals can work in all 50 states. 

As is now our practice, in addition to a national summary report, we have customized the Yearbook so that each state has its own 
report, with its own analyses and data. Users can download any of our 51 state reports (including the District of Columbia) from 
our website at www.nctq.org/stpy. Since some national perspective is always helpful, each state report contains charts and graphs 
showing how the state performed compared to all other states. We also point to states that offer a "Best Practice" for other states 
to emulate. 

in addition to giving an overall grade, we also give “sub-grades" in each of the five areas organizing the goals. These grades break 
down even further, with an eye toward giving a full perspective on the states' progress. We rate state progress on the individual 
goals using a familiar and useful graphic: ## 900 . 

We hope the Yearbook continues to serve as an important resource for state school chiefs, school boards, legislatures and the many 
advocates who press hard for reform. In turn, we maintain our commitment to listen and learn. 



Sincerely, 




Kate Walsh, President 



Goals 



AREA 1: DELIVERING WELL PREPARED TEACHERS P a 9 e 

7 -A: Admission into Preparation Programs 7 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to administer a basic skills test as a criterion for 
admission. 

7-8: Elementary Teacher Preparation 70 

The state should ensure that its teacher preparation programs provide elementary teachers with a broad liberal arts 
education. 

7 -C: Teacher Preparation in Reading Instruction 7 6 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers know the science of reading instruction. 

7 -D: Teacher Preparation in Mathematics 20 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers have sufficient knowledge of mathematics content. 

7 -E : Middle School Teacher Preparation 23 

The state should ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently prepared to teach appropriate grade-level content. 

7 -F: Special Education Teacher Preparation 27 

The state should ensure that special education teachers are prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 

7 -G: Assessing Professional Knowledge 3 7 

The state should use a licensing test to verify that all new teachers meet its professional standards. 

1- H: Teacher Preparation Program Accountability 34 

The state's approval process for teacher preparation programs should hold programs accountable for the quality of the 
teachers they produce. 

7 -I: State Authority for Program Approval 37 

The state should retain full authority over its process for approving teacher preparation programs. 

7 - J: Balancing Professional Coursework 40 

The state should ensure that teacher preparation programs provide an efficient and balanced program of study. 

AREA 2: EXPANDING THE POOL OF TEACHERS 

2- A: Alternate Route Eligibility 43 

The state should require alternate route programs to exceed the admission requirements of traditional preparation 
programs while also being flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates. 

2-B: Alternate Route Preparation 47 

The state should ensure that its alternate routes provide streamlined preparation that is relevant to the 
immediate needs of new teachers. 

2-C: Alternate Route Usage and Providers 52 

The state should provide an alternate route that is free from regulatory obstacles that inappropriately limit its usage 
and providers. 

2-D: Alternate Route Program Accountability 58 

The state should ensure that its approval process for alternate route programs holds them accountable for the perfor- 
mance of their teachers. 

2-E: Licensure Reciprocity 6 7 

The state should help to make teacher licenses fully portable among states, with appropriate safeguards. 
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Goals 



AREA 3: IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS P a 9 e 

3-A: State Data Systems 67 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence needed to assess teacher effectiveness. 

3-B: Evaluation of Effectiveness 70 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion of any teacher evaluation. 

3-C: Frequency of Evaluations 74 

The state should require annual evaluations of all teachers and multiple evaluations of all new teachers. 

3-D: Tenure 78 

The state should require that tenure decisions be meaningful. 

3-E: Licensure Advancement 8 7 

The state should ensure that licensure advancement is based on evidence of effectiveness. 

3- F: Equitable Distribution 85 

The state should contribute to the equitable distribution of teacher talent among schools in its districts by means of 
good reporting. 

AREA 4: RETAINING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

4- A: Induction 89 

The state should require effective induction for all new teachers, with special emphasis on teachers in high-needs schools. 

4- B: Pay Scales 92 

The state should give local districts full authority for pay scales, eliminating potential barriers such as state salary 
schedules and other regulations that control how districts pay teachers. 

4-C: Retention Pay 96 

The state should support retention pay, such as significant boosts in salary after tenure is awarded, for effective teachers. 

4-D: Compensation for Prior Work Experience 98 

The state should encourage districts to provide compensation for related prior subject-area work experience. 

4-E: Differential Pay 707 

The state should support differential pay for effective teaching in shortage and high-needs areas. 

4-F: Performance Pay 104 

The state should support performance pay, but in a manner that recognizes its infancy, appropriate uses and limitations. 

4-C: Pension Sustainability 107 

The state should ensure that excessive resources are not committed to funding teachers' pension systems. 

4-H: Pension Flexibility 114 

The state should ensure that pension systems are portable, flexible and fair to all teachers. 

4- 1: Pension Neutrality 1 22 

The state should ensure that pension systems are neutral, uniformly increasing pension wealth with each additional 
year of work. 

AREA 5: EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

5- A: Licensure Loopholes 127 

The state should close loopholes that allow teachers who have not met licensure requirements to continue teaching. 

5-B: Unsatisfactory Evaluations 130 

The state should articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations, including specifying that 
teachers with multiple unsatisfactory evaluations are eligible for dismissal. 

5-C: Dismissal for Poor Performance 133 

The state should ensure that the process for terminating ineffective teachers is expedient and fair to all parties. 

APPENDIX 137 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal A -Admission into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to 
administer a basic skills test as a criterion for admission. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require teacher candidates 
to pass a basic skills test that assesses read- 
ing, writing and mathematics as a criterion for 
admission to teacher preparation programs. All 
preparation programs in a state should use a 
common test to facilitate program comparison. 
The state, not teacher preparation programs, 
should set the score needed to pass this test. 
Programs should have the option of exempting 
from this test candidates who submit compa- 
rable SAT/ACT scores at a level set by the state. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ The most appropriate time for assessing basic 
skills is at program entry. 

■ Screening candidates at program entry protects 
the public's investment. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 1 

How States are Faring in Admission Requirements 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 7 States Meet Goal 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
West Virginia 

3 7 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas 
WASHINGTON, Wisconsin 

3 1 State Partly Meets Goal 

Iowa 

3 5 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

California, Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Virginia 

O 31 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia 
Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, 

New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming 
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Washington 






* State Nearly Meets Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington requires that approved undergraduate 
teacher preparation programs only accept teacher 
candidates who have passed any of the following 
basic skills tests: the Washington Educator Skills Test 
(WEST-B), CBEST or Praxis I. The state sets the mini- 
mum score for these tests. The state does not allow 
teacher preparation programs to exempt candidates 
who demonstrate equivalent performance on a col- 
lege entrance exam. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Washington Educator Skills Test 
http://www.west.nesinc.com/WA8_whoshouldtest.asp 
State of Washington Teacher Assessments 
http://www.k12.wa.us/certification/Teacher/ 
teachertesting.aspx 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington nearly meets this goal. The state should also 
consider allowing programs to exempt from basic skills 
testing those candidates that submit comparable SAT or 
ACT scores, at a level set by the state. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 
Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts 
that enhanced our analysis. 
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^ Examples of Best Practice 

A number of states— Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia— require candidates to pass a 
basic skills test as a condition of admission to a teacher 
preparation program. These states set a minimum pass- 
ing score for the test and also eliminate unnecessary 
testing by allowing candidates to opt out of the basic 
skills test by demonstrating a sufficiently high score on 
the SAT or ACT. 



Figure 2 

When do states test teacher candidates' 
basic skills? 



Basic skills test 
not required 



WASHINGTON 



Before admission 
to prep program 




31 



During or after 
completion of prep 
program 



Figure 3 

1 California requires teacher candidates to take, but not pass, a basic 
skills test prior to admission. 

2 Programs in Florida may accept up to 10 percent of an entering class 
who have not passed a basic skills test. 

3 Programs in Virginia may accept candidates who have not met the 
required passing score. 



Figure 3 

When do states test 
teacher candidates ' 
basic skills? 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 1 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 2 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 3 
WASHINGTON 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 




Ik 




Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal B - Elementary Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that its teacher preparation programs provide 
elementary teachers with a broad liberal arts education. 



Figure 4 

How States are Faring in the Preparation of 

Elementary Teachers 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 0 States Meet Coal 

^ 7 States Nearly Meet Goal 

California, Massachusetts, Michigan, 

New Hampshire, Oregon, Texas 

WASHINGTON 

3 12 States Partly Meet Coal 

Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia 

(3 1 7 States Meet a Small Part of Coal 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana 
Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 

Q 1 5 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia 
Hawaii, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland 
Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Wyoming 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states' rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require that its approved 
teacher preparation programs deliver a compre- 
hensive program of study in broad liberal arts 
coursework. An adequate curriculum is likely 
to require approximately 36 credit hours to 
ensure appropriate depth in the core subject 
areas of English, science, social studies and fine 
arts. (Mathematics preparation for elementary 
teachers is discussed in Coal 1-D.) An appropri- 
ate elementary teacher preparation program 
should be something like: 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
a survey of American literature; 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) 
of the technical aspects of good writing and 
grammar; 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
a survey of children's literature; 

■ six credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
general science, covering basic topics in earth 
science, biology, physics, and chemistry; 

■ six credit hours (or standards to justify) 
of a survey of U.S. history and/or U.S. 
government; 

■ six credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
a survey of world history, including ancient 
history; 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) 
of world cultures and religion, including 
geography; 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
a survey of music appreciation; and 

■ three credit hours (or standards to justify) of 
a survey of art history. 
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Goal Components cont. 



Rationale 



2. The state should require elementary teacher 
candidates to complete a content specializa- 
tion in an academic subject area. In addition to 
enhancing content knowledge, this requirement 
also ensures that prospective teachers have 
taken higher level academic coursework. 

3. Arts and sciences faculty, rather than education 
faculty, should teach liberal arts coursework to 
teacher candidates. 

4. The state should allow elementary teacher 
candidates to test out of specific coursework 
requirements, provided the test that is limited 
to a single particular subject area. 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Elementary teachers need liberal arts 
coursework that is relevant to the PK through 
6 classroom. 

■ An academic concentration enhances content 
knowledge and ensures that prospective 
elementary teachers take higher level 
academic coursework. 

■ Standards-based programs can work when 
verified by testing. 

■ Mere alignment with student learning 
standards is not sufficient. 

■ Subject-area coursework should be taught by 
arts and sciences faculty. 

■ Teacher candidates need to be able to "test 
out” of coursework requirements. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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! Washington! 

mm 






d State Nearly Meets Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington relies on its standards for teacher prepara- 
tion programs as well as its newly adopted testing frame- 
work as the basis for articulating the subject-matter 
knowledge that elementary teacher candidates must 
have across all areas. 

Although the state does not specify any coursework 
requirements for general education or elementary teach- 
er candidates, Washington has articulated elementary 
teaching standards that its approved teacher preparation 
programs must use. These standards allude to important 
areas of academic knowledge. For example, the state's social 
studies standards make mention of civics, economics, 
geography and history. However, Washington's standards 
do leave gaps in a number of important areas, namely 
American and British literature. There also appears to be 
no guarantee that arts and sciences faculty will teach lib- 
eral arts classes to teacher candidates or that a test-out 
option is available for candidates who may already have 
a strong background in one or more content areas. 
Washington also requires that teacher preparation pro- 
grams prepare elementary teacher candidates to teach 
to the state's elementary student standards. While an 
important expectation for the state to articulate, it is 
quite hard to monitor or enforce, absent a licensing test 
that 1) is directly aligned to state student learning stan- 
dards; and 2) reports teacher performance in each sub- 
ject area, so that teachers cannot fail a subject area or 
two and still pass the test. 

Finally, it is not enough for a state to direct teacher prepa- 
ration programs to teach to its standards, the state must 
also test candidates on the standards. In Washington, ele- 
mentary teachers must now pass both subtests that com- 
prise the Washington Educator Skills Test-Endorsement 
(WEST-E). The first subtest includes science, math and 
physical education; the second includes English language 
arts, social studies and the arts. Although still not an 
exhaustive set of standards regarding content knowledge 
for elementary teachers, the accompanying testing frame- 
work for the WEST-E is better than most states. 



SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
WAC 181 - 78A-2 70( 1 ) 

Endorsement Competencies http://www.k12.wa.us/ 

certification/profed/competency.aspx 

http://www.west.nesinc.com/ 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington nearly meets this goal. Although the state is 
commended for its efforts to provide elementary teacher 
candidates with a broad liberal arts education, Washing- 
ton should consider additional specificity regarding its 
standards and structure its licensing test so that a pass- 
ing score is required in each subject area. It should also 
require that arts and sciences faculty teach liberal arts 
classes and allow teacher candidates to test out of core 
coursework requirements so that qualified candidates 
may pursue other course selections and are not forced 
to retake survey courses they may have already had in 
high school. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with the 
facts necessary for our analysis. The state added that 
it recently switched its testing requirement from the 
Praxis II to the WEST-E for “better alignment between 
the standards and the assessment." Washington is also 
part of an eight-state pilot program of a preservice 
teacher-performance assessment, based on Califor- 
nia's PACT assessment, which will be content-specific. 
If funded, the state expects the assessment to be fully 
operational by 2011. 



LAST WORD 

Washington is commended for the switch to the 
WEST-E, which appears to be better aligned with the 
state's standards. 
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yV Examples of Best Practice 

Although no state meets this goal, two have articu- 
lated noteworthy policies. Massachusetts’s testing 
requirements, which are based on the state's curricu- 
lum, ensure that elementary teachers are provided with 
a broad liberal arts education. Texas articulates detailed 
standards in which preparation programs must frame 
instruction for elementary teachers. Both states also 
require that arts and sciences faculty teach liberal arts 
courses to teacher candidates. Neither state requires 
separate passing scores for each subject area on general 
curriculum tests, but both utilize licensing assessments 
based on their own standards. 



Figure 5 

What subjects does Washington expect elementary teachers to know? 

ENGLISH 

American World/British Writing/Grammar Children's 
Literature Literature Composition Literature 

F FFF 

SCIENCE 

Chemistry Physics General Physical Earth Biology/Life 

Science Science 

FF 



World History World History World History Geography 
(Ancient) (Modern) (Non Western) 

f\- i- F 



FINE ARTS 

Art History Music 




Science 



F F F 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

American American American 

History I History II Government 

fJF 



y/ State requirements mention subject 

State requirements cover subject in depth 
X State does not require subject 
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Figure 6 

Do states expect 
elementary teachers 
to know core 
content? 



State requirements mention subject 
State requirements cover subject in depth 



ENGLISH 



American Literature 
World/British Literature 



|2 

12 



Writing/Grammar/ 

Composition 




21 



Children's Literature 




7 



SCIENCE 



Physics 

General Physical 
Science 

Earth Science 
Biology/Life Science 




SOCIAL STUDIES 



American History I 
American History II 




American Government 




World History (Ancient) 

World History (Modern) 

World History 
(Non Western) 

Geography 




FINE ARTS 



Art History 



II 



Music 
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Figure 7 

Do states expect elementary teachers to 
complete an academic concentration? 

WASHINGTON 



37 



■ - 1 

Academic Minor or Not 

major concentration required 

required 1 required 2 



1 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa 3 , Massachusetts, Michigan 4 , 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia. 

2 Mississippi, New Hampshire. Mississippi requires two content 
concentrations. 

3 Although Iowa requires a subject-area major, it consists mostly of 
education courses. 

4 Michigan also allows a group major with a minor, 
or three minors. 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal C - Teacher Preparation in Reading Instruction 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers know the science of 

reading instruction. 



Figure 8 

How States are Faring in Preparing Teachers to 

Teach Reading 

3 Best Practice States 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Virginia 

^ 2 States Meet Coal 

Oklahoma, Tennessee 

3 6 States Nearly Meet Goal 

California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Oregon, 
Texas 

3 14 States Partly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
WASHINGTON, West Virginia 

3 2 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Arizona, New York 

O 24 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 

New Mexico, North Carolina, 

North Dakota, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states' rating for the goal.) 

1. To ensure that teacher preparation programs 
adequately prepare candidates in the science 
of reading, the state should require that these 
programs train teachers in the five instructional 
components shown by scientifically based read- 
ing research to be essential to teaching children 
to read. 

2. The most flexible and effective way of achieving 
this crucial goal is by requiring that new teach- 
ers pass a rigorous test of reading instruction in 
order to attain licensure. Most current tests of 
pedagogy and reading instruction allow teachers 
to pass without knowing the science of reading 
instruction. If a state elects to test knowledge of 
reading instruction on a general test of pedago- 
gy or elementary content, it should require that 
the testing company report a subscore clearly 
revealing the candidates' knowledge in the sci- 
ence of reading. Elementary teachers who do 
not possess the minimum knowledge needed 
should not be eligible for a teaching license. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Reading science has identified five 
components of effective instruction. 

■ Most current reading tests do not offer 
assurance that teachers know the science of 
reading. 



SUPPORTING RESEARCH 



► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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4 State Partly Meets Goal 




ANALYSIS 

In its standards for elementary teacher preparation, Wash- 
ington requires teacher preparation programs to address 
the science of reading. Programs must provide training in 
the five instructional components of scientifically based 
reading instruction: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency 
vocabulary and comprehension. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets this goal in part. Although the state 
; is commended for requiring teacher preparation pro- 

grams to address the science of reading, Washington 
should also utilize a rigorous assessment tool to ensure 
, that its elementary teacher candidates are adequately 

prepared before entering the classroom. The state's 



However, Washington does not require teacher candidates 
to pass a reading assessment prior to certification or at 
any point thereafter to verify that they have been effec- 
tively trained in the science of reading instruction. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Endorsement Competencies http://www.k12.wa.us/ 
certification/profed/competency.aspx 



assessment should clearly test knowledge and skills 
related to the science of reading, similar to the assess- 
ment adopted by Massachusetts, and if it is combined 
with an assessment that also tests general pedagogy 
or elementary content, it should report a subscore for 
the science of reading specifically. Elementary teachers 
who do not possess the minimum knowledge in this 
area should not be eligible for licensure. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our 
analysis. The state added that effectiveness in literacy 
instruction will be a component of the new preservice 
pedagogy assessment mandated in legislation. 
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Figure 9 

Do states ensure 
elementary teachers 
know the science of 
reading? 
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Figure 10 

Do states require preparation for elementary 
teachers in the science of reading? 

WASHINGTON 




Yes Partially No 



\ v Examples of Best Practice 

Connecticut, Massachusetts and Virginia presently 
require preparation programs for elementary teacher 
candidates to address the science of reading. All three 
states also require candidates to pass comprehensive 
assessments that specifically test the five elements of 
instruction: phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. 



Figure 1 1 

Do states measure new teachers' knowledge 
of the science of reading? 
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WASHINGTON 
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Yes Inadequate No 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal D - Teacher Preparation in Mathematics 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers have sufficient knowledge 

of mathematics content. 



Figure 12 

How States are Faring in Preparing Teachers to 

Teach Math 

1 Best Practice State 
Massachusetts 

^ 0 States Meet Coal 

3 0 States Nearly Meet Goal 

3 3 States Partly Meet Coal 

California, Florida, New Mexico 

3 33 States Meet a Small Part of Coal 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
WASHINGTON, Wyoming 

O 14 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 

Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states' rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require teacher preparation 
programs to deliver mathematics content of 
appropriate breadth and depth to elementary 
teacher candidates. This content should be spe- 
cific to the needs of the elementary teacher (i.e., 
foundations, algebra and geometry, with some 
statistics). 

2. The state should require elementary teacher 
candidates to pass a rigorous test of mathemat- 
ics content in order to attain licensure. Such test 
can also be used to test out of content require- 
ments. Elementary teachers who do not possess 
the minimum knowledge needed should not be 
eligible for a teaching license. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Required math coursework should be tailored 
in both design and delivery to the unique needs 
of the elementary teacher. 

■ Most state tests offer no assurance that teach- 
ers are prepared to teach mathematics. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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Washington 






l State Meets a Small Part of Goal 





ANALYSIS 

Washington relies on its standards for teacher prepara- 
tion programs as the basis for articulating its require- 
ments for the mathematics content knowledge of elemen- 
tary teacher candidates. 

The state does not specify any coursework require- 
ments regarding mathematics content. However, 
Washington has articulated teaching standards that 
its approved teacher preparation programs must use to 
frame instruction in elementary mathematics content. 
The state's standards appropriately address content in 
mathematics foundations, but although they mention 
such areas as algebra, geometry and statistics, the stan- 
dards lack the specificity needed to ensure that teacher 
preparation programs deliver this mathematics content 
of appropriate breadth and depth to elementary teach- 
er candidates. 

The state also requires that teacher preparation pro- 
grams prepare elementary teacher candidates to teach 
to the state's elementary student curriculum. As dis- 
cussed in Goal 1-B, this requirement is difficult for a 
state to monitor or enforce. 

Finally, Washington requires that all new elementary 
teachers pass the Washington Educator Skills Test -- 
Endorsement (WEST-E). Although the state subject- 
examination test requires passing scores on both sub- 
tests that comprise the overall test, the test combines 
the subtest for mathematics, science and physical 
education, so it may be possible to answer many math- 
ematics questions incorrectly and still pass the test. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
WAC 181-78A-270(1) 

Endorsement Competencies http://www.k12.wa.us/ 

certification/profed/competency.aspx 

http://www.west.nesinc.com/ 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets only a small part of this goal. 
Although the state's standards require knowledge in 
algebra, geometry and statistics, Washington should 
require teacher preparation programs to provide math- 
ematics content that is specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. This includes specific coursework 
in foundations, algebra and geometry, with some statis- 
tics. Washington should also test requisite mathematics 
content with a rigorous assessment tool that provides a 
mathematics passing score, which could also be used to 
allow candidates to test out of coursework requirements. 
Teacher candidates who lack minimum mathematics 
knowledge should not be eligible for licensure. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 
Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts 
that enhanced our analysis. 
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Figure 13 

Do states require appropriate mathematics 
preparation for elementary teachers? 




Yes 1 Partially No 2 



Examples of Best Practice 

Massachusetts ensures that its elementary teachers 
have sufficient knowledge of mathematics content. As 
part of its general curriculum test, the state utilizes a 
separately scored mathematics subtest that covers 
topics specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. 



1 Massachusetts 

2 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin 



Figure 14 

Do states measure new elementary teachers' 
knowledge of math? 
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WASHINGTON 
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Yes 1 Inadequate 
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No 2 



1 Massachusetts 

2 Montana 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal E - Middle School Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently prepared to 
teach appropriate grade-level content. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 

states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should encourage middle school can- 
didates who intend to teach multiple subjects 
to earn two minors in two core academic areas 
rather than a single major. Middle school can- 
didates intending to teach a single subject area 
should earn a major in that area. 

2. The state should not permit middle school 
teachers to teach on a generalist license, which 
does not differentiate between the preparation 
of middle school teachers and that of elemen- 
tary teachers. 

3. The state should require that new middle school 
teachers pass a test in every core academic area 
they intend to teach. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ States must differentiate middle school 
teacher preparation from that of elementary 
teachers. 

■ Approved programs should prepare middle 
school teacher candidates to be qualified to 
teach two subject areas. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 1 5 

How States are Faring in Preparing Middle 

School Teachers 

1 Best Practice State 
Georgia 

^ 5 States Meet Goal 

Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Jersey 

^ 12 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Indiana, Kansas, New York, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia 

3 14 States Partly Meet Goal 

Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, 

South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, 
WestVirginia, Wy o m i n g 

9 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, 

North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah 

G) 10 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, 
WASHINGTON, Wisconsin 
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Washington 




0 State Does Not Meet Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington requires a middle level endorsement for 
middle school teachers. However, the state does not 
explicitly require a major or minor in the subject areas 
that candidates plan to teach. Regrettably, Washington 
also allows middle school teachers to teach on a general- 
ist K-8 license. 

All new middle school teachers in Washington are also 
required to pass a Washington Educator Skills Test- 
Endorsement (WEST-E) subject-matter test to attain 
licensure. However, only candidates for the middle 
level endorsement are required to take subject-specific 
assessments, which include middle level humanities, 
mathematics and science. Those candidates who plan to 
teach middle school on the generalist license are only 
required to pass the general elementary content test, in 
which subscores are not provided for each subject area; 
therefore, there is no assurance that these middle school 
teachers will have sufficient knowledge in each subject 
they teach. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
WAC 181-79A-150 
http://www.west.nesinc.com/ 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington does not meet this goal. The state should 
not allow middle school teachers to teach on a generalist 
license that does not differentiate between the prepara- 
tion of middle school teachers and that of elementary 
teachers. These teachers are less likely to be adequately 
prepared in core academic areas because they are not 
required to complete secondary preparation require- 
ments or pass a subject-matter test in each subject they 
teach. Adopting middle school teacher preparation poli- 
cies, however, will help ensure that students in grades 7 
and 8 have teachers who are more deeply prepared in 
content than elementary generalist teachers. 



The state should also encourage middle school teachers 
who plan to teach multiple subjects to earn two minors 
in two core academic areas, rather than a single major. 
Middle school candidates who intend to teach a single 
subject should earn a major in that area. 

Finally, Washington should require subject-matter test- 
ing for all middle school teacher candidates in every core 
academic area they intend to teach, as a condition of 
initial licensure. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts 
that enhanced our analysis. The state added that it 
split the middle level math and science endorsement 
into two separate endorsements, each with its own 
test. “Because there was great opposition, primarily 
from rural/remote superintendents, to sunsetting the 
K-8 generalist certificate in favor of a K-6 and middle 
level certificates, we greatly beefed up the competen- 
cies in the K-8 endorsement, particularly in math. The 
newWEST-E aligns with the new competencies.” Wash- 
ington also asserted that although it is not a licensure 
requirement, new teachers with the K-8 endorsement 
who are assigned to teach middle school do take a 
middle level WEST-E exam to meet Highly Qualified 
Teacher requirements. 



LAST WORD 

It is not difficult to understand why superintendents of rural 
and remote districts prefer a K-8 certificate; however, they 
do their students no favors by engaging teachers who may 
not have adequate knowledge of middle school content or 
pedagogy. To ensure that all middle school teachers possess 
the requisite knowledge in every core academic area they 
intend to teach, Washington should require subject-specific 
middle level exams as a condition of licensure. 
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Figure 16 

Do states allow middle 
school teachers to teach 
on a K-8 generalist 



license? 
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\ K Examples of Best Practice 

Georgia ensures that all middle school teachers are suf- 
ficiently prepared to teach middle school-level content. 
It requires teachers to earn two minors and pass the 
state's own single-subject content test. Other notables 
include Louisiana, Mississippi and New Jersey. These 
states require either two minors or a major for those 
teaching one content area, as well as a passing score on 
a single-subject content test. 



Figure 16 

1 May teach grades 7 and 8 on generalist license if in self-contained 
classroom 

2 Generalist license is K-9 

3 With the exception of mathematics 




Figure 1 7 

1 State does not explicitly require two 
minors, but has equivalent requirements. 

2 West Virginia elementary candidates need 
only one minor to teach middle grades. 



Figure 1 7 

What academic 
preparation do states 
require fora middle school 
endorsement or license? 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal F - Special Education Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that special education teachers are prepared to teach 
content-area subject matter. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the states’ 

rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require that teacher prepara- 
tion programs provide a broad liberal arts pro- 
gram of study to elementary special education 
candidates. All elementary special education 
candidates should have preparation in the con- 
tent areas of math, science, English, social studies 
and fine arts and should be required to pass a 
subject-matter test for licensure. 

2. The state should require that teacher preparation 
programs graduate secondary special education 
teacher candidates who are “highly qualified" in 
at least two subjects. The most efficient route 
for these candidates to become adequately pre- 
pared to teach multiple subjects may be to earn 
the equivalent of two subject-area minors and 
pass tests in those areas. 

3. The state should customize a “HOUSSE” route 
for new secondary special education teachers to 
help them achieve highly qualified status in all 
the subjects they teach. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ All teachers, including special education teach- 
ers, teach content and therefore need relevant 
coursework. 

■ HQT requirements place unique challenges on 
secondary special education teachers. 

■ Secondary special education teachers need to 
graduate highly qualified in two subject areas. 

■ A customized HOUSSE route is needed to meet 
the needs of new special education teachers to 
earn highly qualified status. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 



Figure 18 

How States are Faring in Preparing 

Special Education Teachers 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 0 States Meet Goal 

3 0 States Nearly Meet Goal 

3 12 States Partly Meet Goal 

Arkansas, California, Idaho, Illinois, 

Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon 

3 1 0 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

Alabama, Georgia, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin 

O 29 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, WASHINGTON, Wyoming 



► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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# State Does Not Meet Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington's requirements do not ensure that special 
education teachers are prepared to teach content- 
area subject matter. 

Teacher preparation programs in Washington are not 
required to provide a broad liberal arts program to 
teacher candidates for elementary special education. 
The state does not require these candidates to receive 
any preparation in elementary subject areas. It also 
requires that elementary special education teachers 
pass only a Praxis li specialty test that pertains to 
special education, rather than the general subject- 
area test taken by other elementary candidates. 
Washington also does not ensure that teacher can- 
didates for secondary special education are "highly 
qualified” in at least two subject areas. In fact, the 
state does not even require these candidates to com- 
plete a subject-matter major or pass a subject-matter 
test. It additionally does not require dual certification 
(in which special education teachers must attain licen- 
sure in both special education and a specific subject 
area), so there is no assurance that secondary special 
education teachers have sufficient preparation in any 
of the content they may need to teach. 

Finally, Washington does not have a unique HOUSSE 
route for new secondary special education teach- 
ers. The state has not yet phased out the use of its 
HOUSSE route for veteran teachers and allows its new 
secondary special education teachers to use this route 
to gain highly qualified status in multiple subjects. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Washington Administrative Code 181-79A-030 

www.ets.org 

http://www.k12.wa.us/TitlellA/pubdocs/NCLB- 

HQTResourceManual.pdf 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington does not meet this goal. The state should 
require that all teacher candidates for elementary special 
education be well trained in relevant academic subject 
matter to ensure that special education students, who 
deserve the opportunity to learn grade-level content, are 
not shortchanged. Elementary special education candi- 
dates should also be required to pass the same subject- 
area tests as other elementary teachers. 

Washington should also ensure that secondary special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach mul- 
tiple subjects. The most efficient way to accomplish this is 
to require that teacher candidates earn the equivalent of 
two subject-area minors and pass tests in those areas. 

Finally, the state should create a HOUSSE route spe- 
cifically for new secondary special education teachers. 
Although ideally these teachers will have graduated with 
highly qualified status in two core areas, the state should 
provide a practical and meaningful way for these teachers 
to achieve highly qualified status in all remaining core sub- 
jects once they are in the classroom. Washington should 
also phase out its use of HOUSSE for veteran teachers. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with the facts 
necessary for our analysis. 
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Figure 19 



\ Examples of Best Practice 

Unfortunately, NCTQ cannot highlight any state’s 
policy in this area. Preparation of special education 
teachers is a topic in critical need of states' attention. 



Do states require subject 
matter prepara tion 
for elementary special 
education teachers? 
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Figure 20 

Do states require subject- 
matter prepara tion 
for secondary special 
education teachers? 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal G - Assessing Professional Knowledge 

The state should use a licensing test to verify that all new teachers meet its 
professional standards. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should assess new teachers' knowl- 
edge of teaching and learning by means of a 
pedagogy test aligned to the state's profession- 
al standards. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ A good pedagogy test puts teeth in states' pro- 
fessional standards. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 21 

How States are Faring in Assessing Professional 

Knowledge 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 23 States Meet Goal 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 

North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia 

^ 2 States Nearly Meet Goal 
Maryland, Rhode Island 

3 4 States Partly Meet Goal 

District of Columbia, Idaho, 

North Carolina, Utah 

(3 5 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Wyoming 

Q 1 7 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, 
WASHINGTON, Wisconsin 
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0 State Does Not Meet Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington does not currently require new teachers to 
pass a test of pedagogy in order to attain licensure. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our 
analysis. The state added that as of January 1, 2010, its 
legislature passed a proposal for “uniform, statewide, 
valid and reliable classroom-based means of evaluating 
teacher effectiveness as culminating measure at pre- 
service level." Washington is currently participating in 
a multistate pilot program, and the legislation links full 
implementation to available funding, so the "future [is] 
somewhat uncertain." 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
ESHB 2261 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington does not meet this goal. The state should 
require that all new teachers pass a pedagogy test to 
verify that they meet professional standards. 
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Examples of Best Practice 

Twenty-three states meet this goal, and 
although NCTQ has not singled out one 
state's policies for "best practice" honors, 
it additionally commends the eight states 
(Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, New 
Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Texas) that 
utilize their own assessments to measure 
pedagogical knowledge and skills. 



1 Not required until teacher advances from Level One to 
Level Two license. 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal H - Teacher Preparation Program Accountability 

The state's approval process for teacher preparation programs should hold 
programs accountable for the quality of the teachers they produce. 



Figure 23 

How States are Faring in Holding Preparation 

Programs Accountable 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 0 States Meet Coal 

^ 6 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Tennessee, Texas 

(3 7 States Partly Meet Coal 

Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina 

0 14 States Meet a Small Part of Coal 

Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Montana, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia 

O 24 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, New Mexico, 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
WASHINGTON, Wisconsin, Wyoming 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ States need to hold programs accountable for 
the quality of their graduates. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the states’ 

rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should collect meaningful data about 
candidate pass rates on state licensing tests. This 
means collecting data beyond the pass rate of pro- 
gram completers. The state should require programs 
to report the percentage of teacher candidates who 
entered student teaching and who were able to 
pass state licensing tests. 

2. In addition to better pass rate information, the 
state should create a more comprehensive index of 
program performance by collecting some or all of 
the following data: 

■ Average raw scores of graduates on licensing 
tests, including basic skills, subject matter and 
professional knowledge tests; 

■ Satisfaction ratings by school principals and 
teacher supervisors of programs' student teach- 
ers, using a standardized form to permit program 
comparison; 

■ Evaluation results from the first and/or second 
year of teaching; 

■ Academic achievement gains of graduates' 
students averaged over the first three years of 
teaching; and 

■ Five-year retention rates of graduates in the 
teaching profession. 

3. The state should also establish the minimum standard 
of performance for each of these categories of data. 
Programs must be held accountable for meeting these 
standards, and the state, after due process, should shut 
down programs that do not do so. 

4. The state should produce and publish on its website 
an annual report card that shows all the data that 
the state collects on individual teacher preparation 
programs. 
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# State Does Not Meet Goal 





ANALYSIS 

Washington does not collect objective, meaningful data 
to measure the performance of teacher preparation 
programs, nor does it apply any transparent, measur- 
able criteria for conferring program approval. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that the state's 
standards for program approval are resulting in 
greater accountability. In the past three years, only 
one program in the state has been identified as low- 
performing. 

In addition, Washington's website does not include a report 
card that allows the public to review and compare program 
performance. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Washington Administrative Code 181-78A-220 

Title II Report https://title2.ed.gov/title2dr/LowPerforming.asp 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington does not meet this goal. To generate the 
hard, objective data needed to hold programs account- 
able, the state should make objective outcomes the 
focus of its teacher preparation program approval pro- 
cess and establish precise standards for program perfor- 
mance that are more useful for accountability purposes. 
At a minimum, the state should ensure that programs 
are reporting pass rates for individuals entering student 
teaching, not program completers, for the former is 
now the requirement under the 2008 reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. It is also a method that will 
not mask the number of individuals the program was 
unable to properly prepare. 

Washington should also collect meaningful, objective 
data to create a more comprehensive index of pro- 
gram performance. NCTQ recommends the utilization 
of average raw scores of graduates on licensing tests 
(including basic skills, subject matter and professional 
knowledge tests); satisfaction ratings (by school prin- 



cipals and teacher supervisors) of programs' student 
teachers, using a standardized form to permit program 
comparison; evaluation results from first and/or second 
year of teaching; academic achievement gains of stu- 
dents taught by the programs' graduates, averaged over 
the first three years of teaching; and five-year retention 
rates of graduates in the teaching profession. To hold 
these programs accountable, the state should then 
establish the minimum standard of performance for 
each of these categories of data. Programs that do not 
meet the standard, after due process, should be shut 
down. 

Finally, Washington should post an annual report card 
on its website that details the data it collects and the 
criteria used for program approval. This report card 
should also identify the programs that fail to meet 
these criteria and cite the reasons why they failed. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington asserted that according to state policy, 
the PESB has disapproved or given one-year condi- 
tional approval to several programs in the last three 
years. The state added that program accountability is 
"a big priority for us,” and pointed to its new preservice 
pedagogy assessment, new subject-knowledge assess- 
ment and a new program-completer survey instrument 
as ways in which it hopes to attain better data. It can 
then combine this new data with existing data to pub- 
lish institutional profiles/trends reporting within the 
next year. 



LAST WORD 

It is acknowledged that Washington is taking steps in 
the right direction regarding its program accountabil- 
ity policy. NCTQ looks forward to reviewing the state's 
progress in future editions of the Yearbook. 
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Figure 24 

Do states hold teacher 
preparation programs 
accountable? 




Alabama □ 

Alaska 

Arizona □ 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Flawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
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\ v Examples of Best Practice 

Although no state meets this goal, Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana and Michigan rely on some objective, 
meaningful data to measure the performance of 
teacher preparation programs, and they also all apply 
transparent measurable criteria for conferring program 
approval. Additionally, these four states post program 
report cards on their websites. 



Figure 25 

Which states collect meaningful data? 

AVERAGE RAW SCORES ON LICENSING TESTS 
Alabama, Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Tennessee 

SATISFACTION RATING FROM SCHOOLS 

Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 

Nevada, Texas, Virginia 

EVALUATION RESULTS FOR PROGRAM GRADUATES 

Florida, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont 

STUDENT LEARNING GAINS 1 
New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas 

TEACHER RETENTION RATES 
Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas 



1 Louisiana is piloting the use of value-added data that connects student 
achievement to teacher preparation programs, but not yet using the 
results for accountability purposes. 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal I - State Authority for Program Approval 

The state should retain full authority over its process for approving teacher 
preparation programs. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should not allow its teacher prepara- 
tion programs to substitute national accredita- 
tion for state program approval. 

2. The state should not require its teacher prepara- 
tion programs to attain national accreditation in 
order to receive state approval. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ States should not cede oversight author- 
ity over their teacher preparation programs to 
accreditors. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 26 

How States are Faring in Maintaining Authority 

for Program Approval 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 31 States Meet Goal 

Alabama, California, Colorado, 

District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, New Mexico, 

North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
WASHINGTON, Wisconsin 

3 0 States Nearly Meet Goal 

3 7 States Partly Meet Goal 

Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Nevada, South Carolina 

(5 3 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Maryland, West Virginia, Wyoming 

O 10 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 

North Carolina, Ohio, Utah 
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Washington^^^ 
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ANALYSIS 

Washington does not require its teacher preparation pro- 
grams to attain national accreditation in order to receive 
state approval, nor does it allow them to substitute 
national accreditation for state program approval. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

NCATE State Partnership Features 2009 

http://www.ncate.org/documents/stateRelations/ 

NCATEStatePartFeatures2008.pdf 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets this goal. The state is commended 
for retaining full authority over its program approval 
process. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our analysis. 
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Figure 28 



Examples of Best Practice 

Thirty-one states meet this goal, and although NCTQ 
has not singled out one state's policies for "best prac- 
tice" honors, it commends all states that retain full 
authority over their program approval process. 



Figure 27 

What is the relationship between state program 
approval and national accreditation? 

National accreditation is 
required for state approval 



National accreditation can be 
substituted for state approval 

While not technically 
required, the approval 
process is indistinguishable 
from accreditation 

The state delegates its 
program review, but 
maintains some involvement 

State does not require 
national accreditation but 
organization plays a role in 
state approval process 

The state has its own 
distinct approval process 



WASHINGTON 





Figure 28 

1 Maryland requires programs that enroll 2,000 or more students to 
attain national accreditation. 

2 West Virginia public preparation programs are required to attain 
national accreditation. 



What is the relationship 
between state program . 
approval and national & 
accreditation? 
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Area 1: Identifying Effective Teachers 

Goal J - Balancing Professional Coursework 

The state should ensure that teacher preparation programs provide an efficient 

and balanced program of study. 



Figure 29 

How States are Faring in Balancing Professional 

Coursework 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 3 States Meet Coal 

California, Tennessee, Virginia 

3 1 State Nearly Meets Goal 

New Jersey 

3 0 States Partly Meet Goal 

3 6 States Meet a Small Part of Coal 

Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont 

O 41 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 

Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 

North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, South Carolina, 

South Dakota, Utah, WASHINGTON, 

West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states' rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should adopt policies designed to 
encourage efficient delivery of the professional 
sequence, for both its own requirements and 
those of individual programs. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Most states have programs that demand exces- 
sive requirements. 

■ States need to monitor programs' total profes- 
sional coursework requirements. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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# State Does Not Meet Goal 





ANALYSIS 

Washington does not monitor the number of credit hours 
that preparation programs require to ensure efficient 
delivery of content to teacher candidates. The state 
relies on a standards-based approach to coursework 
specifications, which requires that programs commit 
only to teaching state standards in return for approval. 
Regrettably, some of Washington's teacher prepara- 
tion programs are indeed requiring excessive amounts 
of coursework. For example, elementary teacher can- 
didates at Seattle Pacific University must complete 
62 credit hours in education and related professional 
coursework. in addition, Saint Martin's University 
requires completion of 66 credit hours for its special 
education teacher candidates. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
WAC 181-78A-270 

http://www.spu.edu/acad/UGCatalog/20089/ 
degreerequirements.asp?majr=1 EDU&path=ELEMCERT 
http://www.stmartin.edu/education/special.htm 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington does not meet this goal. The state should 
adopt a policy that targets the tendency of preparation 
programs to require increasing amounts of professional 
coursework. The state should encourage efficient deliv- 
ery of content to teacher candidates and ensure that 
programs focus on preparation that will make teachers 
ultimately more effective in the classroom. Excessive 
coursework requirements do not leave room for electives 
or, in some cases, adequate subject-matter preparation. 
They may also discourage talented individuals from pur- 
suing teaching careers. 

Washington should also review these coursework 
requirements on a regular basis to weigh their benefits 
and eliminate any requirements that are not relevant to 
teacher effectiveness. If the state chooses not to limit 
the amount of professional coursework required by its 
teacher preparation programs, it should mandate that 
programs with excessive requirements show measurably 
superior results over programs with fewer. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 
Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our anal- 
ysis. The state added that the requirements at Seattle 
Pacific University are "considerably less” this fall. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

http://www.spu.edu/acad/UGCatalog/20090/ 

degreerequirements.asp?majr=1EDU&path=ELEMCERT 
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Figure 30 

Do states cap the amount of professional 
coursework programs can require? 




1 California, New Jersey 2 , Tennessee, Virginia. 

2 Although not technically a cap, New Jersey requires a minimum 
of 90 credit hours distributed among general education and an 
academic major. 



Figure 31 

Coursework that supports teacher 
effectiveness 

In monitoring the amount of professional 
coursework required by teacher preparation 
programs, states also need to consider whether 
professional requirements support teacher 
effectiveness in the classroom. States should 
ensure that the following key areas are addressed: 

■ Methods for teaching subject matter 

■ Child or adolescent development, with 
emphasis on cognitive psychology 

■ Classroom management 

■ Assessment 

■ Special education 

■ Contemporary issues in education, particularly 
the achievement gap 



Examples of Best Practice 

Although no state was awarded “best practice" honors, 
Virginia and Tennessee are notables because both 
keep a check on the amount of professional studies that 
preparation programs may require. 



Figure 32 

Are states controlling program excesses? 




States with at least one approved 
program that requires 60 or more credit 
hours in professional coursework 



1 California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Virginia 
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Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 



Goal A -Alternate Route Eligibility 



The state should require alternate route programs to exceed the admission 
requirements of traditional preparation programs while also being flexible to the 
needs of nontraditional candidates. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 

states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. With some accommodation for work experi- 
ence, alternate route programs should screen 
candidates for academic ability, such as 
requiring a minimum 2.75 overall college GPA. 

2. All alternate route candidates, including 
elementary candidates and those having a 
major in their intended subject area, should 
be required to pass a subject-matter test. 

3. Alternate route candidates lacking a major in 
the intended subject area should be able to 
demonstrate subject-matter knowledge by 
passing a test of sufficient rigor. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Alternate route teachers need the advantage 
of a strong academic background. 

■ Academic requirements for admission 
to alternate routes should exceed the 
requirements for traditional programs. 

■ Multiple ways for assessing subject-matter 
competency are needed to accommodate 
nontraditional candidates. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 33 

How States are Faring in Alternate Route 

Eligibility 

1 Best Practice State 
Connecticut 

0 0 States Meet Coal 

3 12 States Nearly Meet Coal 

Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Louisiana, 

Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 

New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, Tennessee 

3 16 States Partly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas, Virginia, WASHINGTON, 

West Virginia 

3 1 6 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont, Wyoming 

O 6 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Utah, Wisconsin 
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Washington 






1 State Partly Meets Goal 







ANALYSIS 

While the admission requirements for Washington's 
alternate routes do not exceed those for traditional 
preparation programs, the state does require evidence of 
subject-matter knowledge. 

Washington offers several alternate routes to certifica- 
tion: Routes 1, 2, 3 and 4. Only Route 3 is intended for 
candidates from outside the profession; the other routes 
are designed for those already working within school sys- 
tems in various capacities. 

Route 3 does not require candidates to demonstrate 
prior academic performance, such as a minimum GPA. 
Washington indicates that the GPA is a factor in admis- 
sions, but the state does not set a minimum standard. 
Candidates are required to pass a basic skills test and a 
subject-matter test. The state does not require a major, 
so no test-out option is necessary. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Professional Educator Standards Board http://www. 
pesb.wa.gov/AlternativeRoutes/AltRoutesCriteria.asp 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets this goal in part. Washington should 
require that candidates provide some evidence of good 
academic performance. The standard should be higher 
than what is required of traditional teacher candidates, 
such as a 2.75 GPA. The original concept behind the 
alternate route into teaching is that the nontradition- 
al candidate is able to concentrate on acquiring pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills because he or she has 
demonstrated strong subject-area knowledge and/or 
an above-average academic background. The state can 
make accommodations for mid-career candidates. 



Although Washington is commended for requiring all 
candidates to pass a subject-matter test to demonstrate 
strong content knowledge, the state's requirement that 
alternate route candidates also pass a basic skills test 
is impractical and ineffectual. Basic skills tests measure 
minimum competency— essentially those skills that a 
person should have acquired in middle school. Passage 
of a basic skills test provides no assurance that the can- 
didate has the appropriate subject-matter knowledge 
needed for the classroom. Such tests should be used for 
admission into undergraduate teacher preparation pro- 
grams. The state should eliminate the basic skills test 
requirement, or, at a minimum, accept the equivalent in 
SAT, ACT or GRE scores. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington pointed out that Route 4 is also for career 
changers who are generally not already working under 
a conditional certificate. "It is almost always concurrent 
enrollment. The district hires someone on a conditional 
certificate and they are very soon after enrolled in an 
alternative route program." 



LAST WORD 

NCTQ appreciates the clarification. Although Route 4 
may also be used by career changers, because candidates 
are not enrolled in an alternate route until after receiv- 
ing their certification, it is not included in this analysis. 
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'j v Examples of Best Practice 

Connecticut meets three admission criteria for a qual- 
ity alternate route: 1) a requirement that candidates 
have a GPA higher than what is generally expected in 
a traditional preparation program, 2) a requirement 
that all candidates pass a subject-area test and 3) flex- 
ibility built into its policy that respects nontraditional 
candidates' diverse backgrounds. 



Figure 34 

1 Elementary candidates only 



Figure 34 

Are states' alternate 
routes selective yet 
flexible? 
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Figure 36 

Do states ensure that alternate route 
teachers have subject matter knowledge ? 



Figure 35 

Do states require alternate routes to 
be selective? 




No academic Academic 

standard 1 standard 

too low 



11 




Academic No alternate 
standard route 3 

exceeds that 
of traditional 
programs 2 



1 California, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, 

South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 

2 Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee 

3 North Dakota 



WASHINGTON 



28 



Subject 
matter test 
required for 
admission 



22 




Insufficient 

testing 

requirements 1 - 2 



1 



No 

alternate 

route 3 



1 State does not require subject test at all; exempts some candidates; or 
does not require candidate to pass test until program completion. 

2 Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 

3 North Dakota 



Figure 37 

Do states accommodate the nontraditional 
background of alternate route candidates? 

31 



WASHINGTON 

11 : 




Test can be used No major or Major or No 

in lieu of major subject area coursework alternate 
or coursework coursework required with no route 3 
requirements 1 requirements 2 test out option 



1 Alabama 4 , Alaska, Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 

2 Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Washington 

3 North Dakota 

4 For elementary candidates only 
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Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 



Goal B - Alternate Route Preparation 

The state should ensure that its alternate routes provide streamlined preparation 
that is relevant to the immediate needs of new teachers. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the states’ 

rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should ensure that the number of credit 
hours it either requires or allows is manageable for 
the new teacher. Anything exceeding 1 2 credit hours 
of coursework (for which the teacher is required to 
physically attend a lecture or seminar) in the first 
year may be counterproductive, placing too great a 
burden on the teacher. This calculation is premised 
on no more than 6 credit hours in the summer, 3 in 
the fall and 3 in the spring. 

2. The state should ensure that alternate route 
programs offer accelerated study not to exceed six 
courses (exclusive of any credit for mentoring) over 
the duration of the program. Programs should be no 
longer than two years, at which time the new teach- 
er should be eligible for a standard certificate. 

3. Any coursework requirements should target the 
immediate needs of the new teacher (e.g., semi- 
nars with other grade-level teachers, training in a 
particular curriculum, reading instruction and class- 
room management techniques). 

4. The state should ensure that candidates have an 
opportunity to practice teach in a summer train- 
ing program. Alternatively, the state can provide an 
intensive mentoring experience, beginning with a 
trained mentor assigned full-time to the new teach- 
er for the first critical weeks of school and gradually 
reducing the amount of time. The state should 
support only induction strategies that can be 
effective even in a poorly managed school', intensive 
mentoring, seminars appropriate to grade level or 
subject area, a reduced teaching load and frequent 
release time to observe other teachers. 



Figure 38 

How States are Faring in Alternate Route 

Preparation 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 4 States Meet Goal 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 

New Jersey 

3 4 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Virginia 

3 14 States Partly Meet Goal 

Alaska, California, Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

New York, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia 

O 1 7 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
WASHINGTON, Wyoming 

O 1 2 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Hawaii, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, Wisconsin 



■ Induction support is especially important for alternate route 
teachers. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 




Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ The program must provide practical, meaningful 
preparation that is sensitive to a new teacher's 
stress level. 



► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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! Washington! 






l State Meets a Small Part of Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington does not ensure that its alternate route 
candidates will receive streamlined preparation that 
meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Washington provides no specific guidelines about the 
nature or quantity of coursework for any of its alter- 
nate routes. There is no limit on the amount of course- 
work that can be required overall, nor on the amount of 
coursework a candidate can be required to take while 
also teaching. 

Candidates attend an intensive summer teaching acad- 
emy followed by a full year in a mentored internship. 
The program can be completed and teachers earn full 
certification in one year or less. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

http://www.pesb.wa.gov/AlternativeRoutes/Route3.asp 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets only a small part of this goal. 
Washington should articulate guidelines regard- 
ing the nature and amount of coursework required of 
candidates. Requirements should be manageable and 
contribute to the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Appropriate coursework should include grade-level or 
subject-level seminars, methodology in the content 
area, classroom management, assessment and scientifi- 
cally based early reading instruction. Programs should 
not be permitted to overburden the new teacher by 
requiring multiple courses to be taken simultaneously 
during the school year. 

The state should also provide more detailed mentor- 
ing guidelines to ensure that new teachers will receive 
the support they need to facilitate their success in the 
classroom. Effective strategies include practice teach- 
ing prior to starting to teach in the classroom, intensive 
mentoring with full classroom support in the first few 
weeks or months of school, a reduced teaching load 
and relief time to allow new teachers to observe expe- 
rienced teachers during each school day. 
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WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington disagreed with some aspects of this goal. 
Washington pointed out that it has a lot of survey data 
from alternate route candidates about the degree to 
which the formalized learning opportunities are rel- 
evant to their internship, reasonable in load and sup- 
port them with the tools they need right now for their 
teaching assignment. The program consistently fairs 
well and is viewed as reasonable. Washington further 
questioned NCTQ's use of the word "streamlined" and 
shared that following six weeks of summer academy, 
Route 3 interns are in classrooms full time, and the 
formalized learning opportunities are built to relate to 
the day-to-day experiences of the cohort. The early exit 
option allows candidates to complete the formal pro- 
gram in as early as half a school year, although mentor- 
ing continues. 

Washington asserted that its program includes grade- 
level or subject-level seminars, methodology in the 
content area, classroom management, assessment 
and scientifically based early reading instruction. 
Washington also contended that NCTQ's recommen- 
dation that programs should not be permitted to over- 
burden the new teacher by requiring multiple courses to 
be taken simultaneously during the school year seems 
to contradict other recommendations that preparation 
must be streamlined and meet the immediate needs of 
new teachers. 



LAST WORD 

NCTQ's analysis is based on the state's policy; 
Washington's response appears to describe what occurs 
in practice. If the state has such a strong framework for 
the preparation it requires of alternate route candidates, 
NCTQ encourages the state to codify these require- 
ments. In the absence of clear policy, the state has no 
assurance that current practice will continue. 

As to the state's point that some of this goal's recom- 
mendations seem contradictory, NCTQ maintains that 
an alternate route can be streamlined to meet the 
immediate needs of new teachers, while also not over- 
burdening new teachers by requiring too many courses 
to be taken at the same time. A program that required 
six courses, for example, could cover all the critical topic 
areas and be completed in two years, with one course 
taken in the fall, spring and summer semesters. 
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Figure 39 

Do states' alternate routes 
provide streamlined 
preparation that meets 
the immediate needs of 
new teachers? 
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Figure 40 

Do states curb excessive coursework 
requirements? 



WASHINGTON 




Yes 1 Somewhat 2 No No alternate 

route 3 



1 Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia 

2 Indiana, Montana, South Dakota, Wyoming 

3 North Dakota 



\ ' Examples of Best Practice 

Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia and New Jersey ensure 
that their alternate routes provide streamlined prepa- 
ration that meets the immediate needs of new teach- 
ers. Each state requires a manageable number of credit 
hours, relevant coursework and intensive mentoring. 



Figure 41 

Do states require mentoring of high quality 
and intensity? 



WASHINGTON 




alternate 

route 2 



1 Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Utah, West Virginia 

2 North Dakota 
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Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 



Goal C - Alternate Route Usage and Providers 

The state should provide an alternate route that is free from regulatory obstacles 

that inappropriately limit its usage and providers. 



Figure 42 

How States are Faring in Alternate Route 

Usage and Providers 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 20 States Meet Goal 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Rhode Island, 

South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Wisconsin 

3 4 States Nearly Meet Goal 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia 

3 io States Partly Meet Goal 

Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, WASHINGTON 

O 2 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
South Carolina, Vermont 

O 1 5 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Wyoming 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the states' 

rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should not treat the alternate route 
as a program of last resort or restrict the avail- 
ability of alternate routes to certain geographic 
areas, grades or subject areas. 

2. The state should allow districts and nonprofit 
organizations other than institutions of higher 
education to operate alternate route programs. 

3. The state should ensure that its alternate route 
has no requirements that would be difficult to 
meet for a provider that is not an institution of 
higher education. Such requirements include 
an approval process based on institutional 
accreditation or raining requirements articulat- 
ed in only credit hours and not clock hours. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Alternate routes should be structured to do 
more than just address shortages; they should 
provide an alternative pipeline for talented 
individuals to enter the profession. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 
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Area 2: Goal 



Washington 



Analysis 



4 State Party Meets Goal 



ANALYSIS 

Although it does not place restrictions on usage, 
Washington limits the providers of its alternate routes. 
Washington does not have restrictions on the usage 
of its alternate routes with regard to subject, grade or 
geographic teaching areas. 

The state only allows alternate route programs to be 
offered by colleges and universities, although local dis- 
tricts may partner with institutions of higher education. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

http://www.pesb.wa.gov/AlternativeRoutes/ 

AltRoutesFAQ.asp#Programs 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets this goal in part. Washington is com- 
mended for allowing alternate route teachers to teach 
across all subject, grade and geographic areas. 



trying to establish fellowship programs in three regions, 
but the current fiscal situation and the fact that despite 
shortages in key subject areas districts are actually lay- 
ing teachers off has caused efforts to stall. Washington 
asserted that outside providers like TFA and TNTP 
often need large cohorts in order to achieve necessary 
operational revenue. Unlike the urban teacher residency 
or large district teacher fellowship models, this is more 
difficult in large western states where the real need for 
more preparation options are in rural/remote regions 
or require technology for establishing virtual cohorts 
across great distances. The state suggested that NCTQ 
consider evaluating models like California's regional 
rural hiring collaborative and other preparation 
options for demographics like Washington's to deter- 
mine whether states are making progress on those. 
Washington added that it would very much like legislation 
and funding that prompt movement in that direction. 



The state should encourage a diversity of providers, 
allowing school districts and nonprofit organizations, in 
addition to institutions of higher education, to operate 
programs. Districts should be able to provide training 
without a required partnership with colleges and uni- 
versities. For example, districts may want to provide 
training in a specific curriculum, something that most 
colleges and universities are reluctant to do. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 
Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts 
that enhanced our analysis. 

Washington noted that it has tried to solicit partner- 
ships with external organizations. The state worked 
with Teach For America (TFA) for several months on a 
program in Seattle, but ultimately both parties with- 
drew because of funding constraints. The state is cur- 
rently working with The New Teacher Project (TNTP) 



LAST WORD 

Washington's point about its difficulties in securing 
partnerships with external organizations is well taken. 
However, clear state policies indicating that private or- 
ganizations are allowed to be providers might be a step 
toward mitigating these difficulties. Programs like Teach 
For America and The New Teacher Project might show a 
different level of commitment if they could operate as 
the provider, as they can in a growing number of states, 
rather than only operating in partnership with the state, 
a district or a college or university. 

Washington also makes a good point about the dif- 
fering needs of states with higher concentrations of 
rural areas. Alternate routes can be an effective means 
to meet the hiring needs of rural districts. States 
Washington may want to look to for an example 
include Arkansas, Georgia and Louisiana. 
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Examples of Best Practice 

Twenty states meet this goal, and although NCTQ 
has not singled out one state's policies for "best 
practice" honors, it commends all states that permit 
both broad usage and a diversity of providers for 
their alternate routes. 



Are states' alternate 
routes free from 
limitations? 
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Figure 44 

Can alternate route teachers teach any 
subject or grade anywhere in the state? 

WASHINGTON 




alternate 

route 



Figure 45 

Are providers other than colleges or 
universities permitted? 




Yes No No 

alternate 

route 
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Figure 46 



Do states provide real 
alternative pathways? 
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Figure 47 

Do states provide real alternative pathways? 
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Figure 48 

What are the 
characteristics of 
states' alternate 
routes? 
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Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Coal D - Alternate Route Program Accountability 

The state should ensure that its approval process for alternate route programs 
holds them accountable for the performance of their teachers. 



Figure 49 

How States are Faring in Alternate Route 

Program Acco un tability 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 0 States Meet Goal 

^ 3 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Florida, Louisiana, Texas 

3 5 States Partly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, 

Maryland, Tennessee 

(3 8 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Vermont, 

WASHINGTON 

O 35 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, 

Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, West Vi rgi n i a, Wisconsi n, 
Wyoming 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 

states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should collect some or all of the 
following data to create a more comprehensive 
index of program performance to hold alternate 
route programs accountable: 

■ Average raw scores of graduates on 
licensing tests, including subject matter and 
professional knowledge tests; 

■ Satisfaction ratings by school principals and 
teacher supervisors of programs' student 
teachers, using a standardized form to 
permit program comparison; 

■ Evaluation results from the first and/or 
second year of teaching; 

■ Academic achievement gains of graduates' 
students averaged over the first three years 
of teaching; and 

■ Five-year retention rates of graduates in the 
teaching profession. 

2. The state should also establish the minimum 
standard of performance for each of these 
categories of data. Programs must be held 
accountable for meeting these standards, and 
the state, after due process, should shut down 
programs that do not do so. 

3. The state should produce and publish on its website 
an annual report card that shows all the data that 
the state collects on individual teacher preparation 
programs. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Alternate route programs should show they 
consistently produce effective teachers. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
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► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 









Washington 






l State Meets a Small Part of Goal 





ates' average raw scores on licensing tests (including 
subject-matter and professional knowledge tests); 2) 
satisfaction ratings (by principals and teacher supervi- 
sors) of programs' student teachers, using a standard- 
ized form to permit program comparison; 3) evaluation 
results from the first and/or second year of teaching; 4) 
academic achievement gains of students taught by the 
programs' graduates, averaged over the first three years 
of teaching; and 5) five-year retention rates of gradu- 
ates in the teaching profession. To hold these programs 
accountable, the state should then establish a minimum 
standard of performance for each of these categories of 
data. Programs that do not meet the standard, after due 
process, should be shut down. 



ANALYSIS 

Washington collects some objective, meaningful data 
to measure the performance of its alternate route pro- 
grams, including licensure test scores and first year 
teacher/principal surveys. However, the state does not 
apply any transparent, measurable criteria for confer- 
ring program approval. 

In addition, Washington’s website has no report card 
that allows the public to review and compare program 
performance. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

Regulations of the Commissioner of Education 52.21 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets only a small part of this goal. To gen- 
erate the hard, objective data needed to hold programs 
accountable, the state should make objective outcomes 
the focus of its approval process for alternate route pro- 
grams and establish precise standards for performance 
that are more useful for accountability purposes. 

Washington should collect meaningful, objective data 
to create a more comprehensive index of program 
performance. NCTQ recommends the use of 1) gradu- 



Finally, Washington should post an annual report card 
on its website that details the data it collects for all 
programs, both alternate route and traditional, as well 
as the criteria used for program approval. This report 
card should also identify the programs that fail to meet 
these criteria and cite the reasons why they failed. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington was helpful in providing NCTQ with facts 
that enhanced our analysis. The state added that "there 
is a need for big change here" and that it is working 
toward transparent, meaningful, comparative public reporting. 
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Figure 50 



Do states hold alternate 
route programs 
accountable? 
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\ ^ Examples of Best Practice 

While no state earns a "best practice" designation for 
this goal, Louisiana comes the closest. Louisiana uses 
objective, meaningful data to measure the performance 
of its alternate route programs and posts this data 
annually on the state's website. Louisiana is also well 
ahead of other states in setting standards for program 
performance and measuring each program according 
to those standards. Program scores are determined 
on the basis of a relatively complex rating formula. 
The state provides a system to reward programs that 
attain performance scores each year at an Exemplary 
or High Performing level. Teacher preparation programs 
that are rated as being At Risk for four years or that are 
designated as Low Performing and do not become Sat- 
isfactory within two years lose their state approval. 



Figure 51 

Which states collect meaningful data? 

AVERAGE RAW SCORES ON LICENSING TESTS 
Tennessee 

SATISFACTION RATING FROM SCHOOLS 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Texas, Vermont, 
WASHINGTON 

EVALUATION RESULTS FOR PROGRAM GRADUATES 
Alabama, Delaware, Michigan, Tennessee 

STUDENT LEARNING GAINS 1 
Florida, Tennessee, Texas 

TEACHER RETENTION RATES 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Texas 



1 Louisiana is piloting the use of value-added data that connects student 
achievement to teacher preparation programs, but not yet using the 
results for accountability purposes. 



Figure 50 

1 The posted data do not allow the public to review and compare 
alternate route program performance because institutional data are not 
dissaggregated. 

2 The posted data do not allow the public to review and compare 
program performance because data are not disaggregated by individual 
program provider. 



3 North Dakota does not have an alternate route to certification. 




Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 



Goal E - Licensure Reciprocity 

The state should help to make teacher licenses fully portable among states, with 
appropriate safeguards. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 

states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should offer fully certified teachers 
moving from other states standard licenses, 
without using transcript analysis or recency 
requirements as a means of judging eligibility. 
The state can and should require evidence of 
good standing in previous employment. 

2. The state should uphold its standards for all 
teachers by insisting that certified teachers 
coming from other states meet the incoming 
state's testing requirements. 

3. The state should accord the same license to 
teachers from other states who completed an 
approved alternate route program as it accords 
teachers prepared in a traditional preparation 
program. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Using transcripts to judge teacher competency 
provides little value. 

■ Testing requirements should be upheld, not 
waived. 

■ Signing on to the NASDTEC Interstate Agree- 
ment at least signals a state's willingness to 
consider portability. 

■ States licensing out-of-state teachers should 
not differentiate between experienced teach- 
ers prepared in alternate routes and those 
prepared in traditional programs. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 52 

How States are Faring in Licensure Reciprocity 

1 Best Practice State 
Alabama 

^ 1 State Meets Goal 

Texas 

^ 3 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Delaware, North Carolina, West Virginia 

3 5 States Partly Meet Goal 

Idaho, New York, Rhode Island, 

WASHINGTON, Wyoming 

31 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 

District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin 

O 1 0 States Do Not Meet Goal 

California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, 

Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada 
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Area 2: Goal E 



Washington 



Analysis 



| State Partly Meets Goal 



ANALYSIS 

Teachers with valid out-of-state certificates are eligible 
for Washington's Residency Certificate. 

There appear to be no recency or coursework require- 
ments for applicants who completed a state-approved 
preparation program; however, alternate route teachers 
must have three years of experience and have partici- 
pated in a supervised classroom-based internship dur- 
ing the course of the alternate route program. Those 
with less than three years of experience are likely sub- 
ject to transcript reviews, an exercise that often leads 
the state to require additional coursework before it 
will offer a license. States that reach a determination 
about an applicant's licensure status on the basis of the 
course titles listed on the applicant's transcript may end 
up mistakenly equating the amount of required course- 
work with the teacher's qualifications. 

Appropriately, Washington only provides testing waiv- 
ers to teachers who have attained National Board 
Certification. All other out-of-state teachers, no mat- 
ter how many years experience they have, must meet 
Washington's passing scores on licensing tests. 

Finally, Washington has indicated its willingness to sup- 
port the portability of teacher licenses by signing the 
NASDTEC (National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification) Interstate Agree- 
ment. While signing this agreement does not ensure 
that a state will provide unconditional reciprocity, it is, 
at the very least, symbolically important. However, the 
state has not signed on to the provisions of the agree- 
ment designed to facilitate licensure reciprocity for 
alternate route teachers. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
WAC 181-79A-257 

http://www.k12.wa.us/certification/Teacher/ 

teachertesting.aspx 

www.nasdtec.org 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets this goal in part. Although the state 
is commended for upholding its testing standards for 
all teachers, it should reconsider its experience require- 
ment for alternate route teachers, as it may deter tal- 
ented teachers from applying for certification, namely 
those who participate in programs such as Teach For 
America, an alternate route that bestows only two 
years of experience. 

Regardless of whether a teacher was prepared through 
a traditional or alternate route, all certified out-of-state 
teachers should receive equal treatment. The state's 
policy of transcript reviews would appear to imply that 
lacking a clear match with Washington's own profes- 
sional requirements, the teacher would have to begin 
anew, repeating some, most or all of a preparation pro- 
gram in Washington. State policies that discriminate 
against teachers who were prepared in an alternate 
route are not supported by evidence. In fact, a substan- 
tial body of research has failed to discern differences 
in effectiveness between alternate and traditional route 
teachers. 

Washington should also consider additional support for 
the NASDTEC Interstate Agreement, especially those 
provisions pertaining to alternate route teachers. Such 
an adjustment in policy would surely make the state 
more welcoming to teachers from other states. 
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WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our 
analysis. The state added that its legislature recently 
removed the five-year work experience requirement 
for alternative routes three and four the career-changer 
routes and reduced the work experience requirement 
for paraeducator routes one and two from three years 
to one. 

Washington also stated that although it does not con- 
duct transcript analysis, it does adhere to the three-year 
requirement in the NASDTEC agreement. Regarding the 
issuing of full certification for other alternative certifi- 
cate programs regardless of quality, the state asserted 
that NCTQ's recommendation that state preparation 
programs include training in the science of reading in- 
struction and coursework in classroom management, 
assessment and methodology in content areas seemed 
contradictory to its encouragement to accept candi- 
dates who have gone through alternative certification 
programs that lack these elements. 



LAST WORD 

The submission of transcripts is unnecessary for certi- 
fied out-of-state teachers, unless the state has some 
reason to suspect that the certifying state routinely 
certifies teachers who do not have a degree. 

As to Washington's point on coursework requirements, 
NCTQ certainly does not encourage states to accept 
candidates that lack important knowledge and skills. But 
in reviewing the competencies of a teacher licensed in 
another state, it is much more appropriate to measure 
knowledge and skills through the state's licensure tests 
than through coursework, whether taken long ago or 
recently. While alternate route programs certainly vary 
in quality, Washington is ignoring the similar variance 
in quality among traditional teacher preparation pro- 
grams. Judging the quality of a candidate on the basis 
of what course titles are listed on a transcript is unlikely 
to yield any meaningful data as to the quality of the 
preparation or whether the teacher found other ways 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed. 
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Figure 54 



■w Examples of Best Practice 

Alabama makes teacher licenses fully portable among 
states by not specifying any additional coursework or 
recency requirements to determine eligibility for either 
traditional or alternate route teachers. The state also 
does not grant any waivers of its testing requirements 
and appropriately requires all out-of-state teachers to 
meet Alabama's passing scores on assessments. It has 
also signed on to the NASDTEC agreement, signaling 
the state's willingness to consider licensure reciprocity 
for teachers from other states. 



Figure 53 

Do states require all out-of-state teachers to 
pass their licensure tests? 




1 Alabama, Alaska, Idaho, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin 



Figure 54 

1 For traditionally-prepared teachers only 



What do states require 
of teachers transferring 
from other states? 
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Figure 55 

Do states treat out-of-state 
teachers the same whetl 
they were prepared in a 

3/1 

route program? 
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Area 3: Identifying Effective Teachers 

Coal A - State Data Systems 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence 
needed to assess teacher effectiveness. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the states’ 
rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should establish a longitudinal data 
system with at least the following key compo- 
nents: 

■ A unique statewide student identifier number 
that connects student data across key data- 
bases across years; 

■ A unique teacher identifier system that can 
match individual teacher records with indi- 
vidual student records; and 

■ An assessment system that can match indi- 
vidual student test records from year to year 
in order to measure academic growth. 

2. Value-added data provided through the state's 
longitudinal data system should be considered 
among the criteria used to determine teachers' 
effectiveness. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ Value-added analysis connects student data to 
teacher data to measure achievement and per- 
formance. 

■ There are a number of responsible uses for 
value-added analysis. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 56 

How States are Faring in the Development 

of Data Systems 

1 Best Practice State 
Tennessee 

^ 0 States Meet Goal 

3 2 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Louisiana, Ohio 

3 18 States Partly Meet Goal 

Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wyoming 

3 28 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, WASHINGTON, Wisconsin 

O 2 States Do Not Meet Goal 
Maryland, Nevada 
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Washington 






C State Meets a Small Part of Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Washington does not have a data system that can be 
used to provide evidence of teacher effectiveness. 
However, Washington does have two of three neces- 
sary elements that would allow for the development of 
a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. 
The state has assigned unique student identifiers that 
connect student data across key databases across years, 
and it has the capacity to match student test records 
from year to year in order to measure student academic 
growth. 

Although Washington assigns teacher identification 
numbers, it cannot match individual teacher records 
with individual student records. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
www.dataqualitycampaign.org 



RECOMMENDATION 

Washington meets only a small part of this goal. The 
state should be able to use its assigned teacher identi- 
fiers to match individual teacher records with individual 
student records, thereby enabling the development of 
value-added analysis. The state should also support the 
use of value-added data to provide part of the evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, particularly for decisions about 
granting teachers tenure. Value-added data are also 
important and necessary for local districts adopting 
performance pay plans to reliably measure individual 
teacher and overall school performance. 



WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Washington recognized the factual accuracy of our anal- 
ysis. The state added that beginning in school year 2009- 
2010, it is collecting data regarding the courses students 
are taking and connecting them to information regard- 
ing the certificated teacher. Therefore, it will be able to 
match individual teacher records with student records. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 
http://www.k12.wa.us/CEDARS/default.aspx 



LAST WORD 

Washington is commended for its efforts. 
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